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TO BE SURE OF THE BEST | 
We TUE NAME... 


s Genuine Jamaica 
Rum, aged, blended 
= and bottled in the 
o Island of Jamaica ¢ 
_ under Government . 

supervision. 


JAMAICA RUM 


A choice of two kinds — Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


CLAIM YOUR RIGHT 
TO A PERFECT VOICE 


9 Opera singers and _ public 
ty) singers first learn to control 


and develop their voices. Vv 

it the daily practice of a few 

7) oul r) SILENT home exercises you 
can develop a speaking and 

singing voice of great volume, 
purity aud San ae ae ae 
cc : success of the. Rei ystem will. 
Iam going amaze you. It corrects and per- 


: to ut you on manently cures stammering, faulty Wi 
p MA articulation and other impediments (lla Ss 
POTTER’S CATARRH of ence ee inning book ; Sd 
5 written by the founder, explains the System. 
PASTILLES at once. There’s 3d. TO-DAY for copy, sent under sealed cov 
gaan eee are W.R. REID. mialedans (08) Whseieere = | 
off a cold or helping it on i 


way out.” 
Powerfully antiseptic, POTTER’S THE ARTS CLUB 


yi CATARRH PASTILLES keep colds, | SHEFFIELD 
influenza and catarrh at bay. Excellent 


SECOND 


ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION — 
£5 5.0. PRIZE and : 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED | 


ENTRY FEE 7/6 
Closing date 30th November, 1948 


All details (1d. s.a.e. ) from the Hon. Secretary, 
MISS F, E. WARD, 


CATARRH PASTILLES 


CP.4 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.l OWLER BAR, SHEFFIELD 11. 


for Hay Fever and nasal congestion. 
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a famous French designer has brought back 
the extremely daring decolletage . . . . 
unsurpassed for great occasions in a woman’s 
life. Such splendour naturally demands the 
perfect grooming and meticulous make-up 
which are such an essential part of this 
‘““New Look’’. 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1 


SKIN FOOD 2 CLEANSING CREAM . BEAUTY MILK . POWDER LIPSTICK ° DATHOS (for extra 
dry skins) “ DAY CREAM 4 HAND LOTION 2 ASTRINGENT LOTION . FOUNDATION CREAM 
MAKE-UP BASE Prices trom 18/6 to 4/- (including purchase tax} 


ES 


bet En gnatté—apo eee 
pacvt’ thé Cecheneicotct we 


LEICHNER KAMERA KLEAR BASE 


as used by the Stars in recent brilliant 


films and for their Personal appear- 
ances, is now available to all dis- 

cerning women. This is the most 
flattering make-up foundation— 
it is transparent — it looks 
natural and the effect is 
incredibly fascinating. 
Leichner Kamera Klear 
Base keeps the skin in 
perfect condition and 


Fs) = nomi d ry mnie 


Four skilfully blended 


shades :— 


* Blonde, Fair and 
J. Arthur Rank Dark — Brunette, 
presents 


Fair and Dark. 


8/9 jak 


MOIRA SHEARER 
in “The Red Shoes” 
A Technicolor Film 


MAKE-UP STUDIO - 11 GREAT NEWPORT ST - LONDON - W.C.2 
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Portrait by Denis de Marney 


Peter Cotes and Joan Miller 


Who in private life are husband and wife like the Katharine Cornell—Guthrie MeClintic “team’’ in 
America, will be working in partnership once again when the Theatre Guild Limited, of which Peter 
Cotes is Artistic Director, takes over the Library Theatre, Manchester, this month. Peter Cotes first saw 
Joan Miller in Rosmersholm at the Torch and put her in his season of plays at the Lindsey, where she 
made a deep impression in The Long Mirror, For Services Rendered, and Pick-Up Girl. The association 
was interrupted when Miss Miller scored a personal triumph in Dark Swmmer at St. Martins, but from 
now on it looks as though Mr. Cotes will direct and supervise every production in which. his wife appears. 


The season at Manchester opens on 28th September with the British prémiere of A Pin to see the Peep 
Show, by F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. Harwood. In this Miss Miller will play the principal part and 
Mr. Cotes will be directing a group of actors who have all played for him before, 
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The Best Look is 
the Renewed Look 
that comes from ) 
Ovaltine Sleep _, 
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BED-TIME cup of delicious “ Ovaltine’’ does 

Atwo important things. First, by its soothing action 

on nerves, brain and body, it assists you to sleep 

soundly and restfully. Secondly, it provides con- 

centrated, easily digested nourishment which does 
much to renew strength and energy during sleep. 


That is why ‘‘Ovaltine”’ sleep is pre-eminently “Tired 
Nature's Sweet Restorer”... and why it helps you 
to awake feeling and looking your best. 


jit OVALTINE 
Pee and Note the Difference! 
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Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
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i Edited by Frances Stephens 


‘September 1948 


Gq OOD wishes go out to the organisers of 
the second Internatjonal Festival ot 
usic and Drama at Edinburgh, which 
without doubt now takes its place as a great 
‘cultural event of world-wide significance. 
‘Many more foreign visitors have come to 
Edinburgh this year to enjoy a programme 
a great variety, including performances by 
oreign orchestras, drama (John Gielgud’s 
production of Medea with Eileen Herlie has 
already been produced as we write), ballet 
‘by the Sadler’s Wells Company, films and 
‘many other events of a more pronounced 
Scottish note. The fact that one thousand 
and twenty artists have been engaged will 
‘give some idea of the scope of this year’s 
‘Festival, which ends on 12th September. 
; * * * 


_ Produced too late for review this month 
were a revival of Eden End at the Duchess 
oe August); Oscar Wilde at the Boltons 
27th August); For Dear Life, Embassy 
(81st August); Rain on the Just, Aldwych 
(3ist August); the Champs-Elysées Ballet, 
Princes (31st August); An English Summer, 
Lyric, Hammersmith (1st September); and 
Don't Listen, Ladies, St. James’s (2nd 
September). 

Terence Rattigan’s two new short plays, 
The Browning Version and Harlequinade 
will be presented as a double bill by 
Stephen Mitchell at the Phoenix on 8th 
September. Eric Portman returns to the 
stage to share the lead with Mary Ellis in 
both plays, which have enjoyed a tremen- 
dous success during their preliminary tour. 

Saloon Bar, with Gordon Harker in his 
original part, will be presented in the West 
End during September by Linnit & Dunfee 
and Jack Buchanan, after opening in 
Birmingham. Incidentally, Bill Linnit and 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


Over the Footlights 


Jack Dunfee, who, during the war, sent the 
original company of Quiet Week-End to the 
Middle East and Italy, and Lady From 
Edinburgh to France and Belgium, are 
again to present a West End show to the 
Services. With Heather Thatcher as Essie, 
they are sending a new company early in 
September to play Little Lambs Eat Ivy to 
the RAF in Germany. 

At the Royal Opera House this coming 
season there will be new productions of 
three operas and two ballets. 

The Old Vic Theatre Company opens its 
fifth season at the New on 21st September 
with Twelfth Night, produced by Alec 
Guinness, with settings by Michael Warre. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke plays Sir Toby Belch, 
Faith Brook Olivia, Mary Martlew Viola, 
Pauline Jameson Maria, Mark Dignam 
Malvolio, Peter Copley Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, and Robert Eddison Feste. 

The other three productions in the season 
are Doctor Faustus, The Way of the World 
and The Cherry Orchard. In Doctor Faus- 
tus Cedric Hardwicke plays the title role, 
with Robert Eddison as Mephistopheles. In 
The Way of the World Dame Edith Evans 
plays Lady Wishfort, with Faith Brook as 
Millamant and Harry Andrews as Mirabell. 
In The Cherry Orchard Dame Edith is 
Madame Ranevsky, with Sir Cedric as 
Gaev. John Burrell produces Doctor 
Faustus and The Way of the World, and 
Hugh Hunt directs The Cherry Orchard. 

The season runs until mid-January, after 
which the Company tour in Canada and the 
United States, and Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Vivien Leigh and the Old Vic Company, now 
in Australia, occupy the New Theatre for 
four months with The School for Scandal, 
Richard III and a new production. F.S. 


PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
= CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS FOR HIRE 
MODERN Robert White ¢ Sons Pye 
OA aad 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
FOR HIRE Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY l 


New Shaws of tc Yomi 


“No Trees in the Street”—St. James's, 27th 


July. 

“The Glass Menagerie’—Haymarket, 28th 
July. 

‘A Midsummer. Night’s Dream’—Onen Air, 
28th July. 


‘Jonathan”—Aldwych, 29th July. 
“Tartuffe”’—Arts, 3rd August. 


“Trouble in the House’—Cambridge, 3rd 
August. 

“Sit Down a Minute, Adrian’—Comedy, 6th 
August. 


“The Haunted’—Torch, 9th August. 


“The Blue Room Mystery’—New Lindsey, 
10th August. 


‘‘No Trees in the Street” 
Tre object of this play presumably was 

to demonstrate that the root cause of 
our present crime wave can be traced to 
ill-housing, poverty, and the general 
degradation of slumdom where there are ‘‘no 
trees in the street.’’ 

Ted Willis, the author, fell into an 
obvious trap and over-stated his case. Jess 
Gold, the horrific, mother of the young 
generation in the play (horrifically played 
by Beatrix Lehmann) did not need poverty 


“Crime Passionnel’’ at the Garrick 


: Angus McBean 
BASIL SYDNEY 


as he appears in the role of Hoederer in Jean-Paul 


Sartre’s brilliant play which, 

Glenville and translated by 

recently transferred from the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
to the Garrick. 


directed by Peter 
Kitty Black, was 


or slumdom to make her what she was. 
any circumstances Jess would have beer 
corrupting influence. That her son, | 
obvious weakling, should have fallen 
victim of his mother’s evil associate 
understandable, but we think the aut 
would not have lessened his objective if| 
had allowed Hetty the daughter to 
triumphant over her environment. Havij 
attained young womanhood unblemished 
seemed highly improbable that, even wi 
the aid of a few glasses of liquor, she wor 
have allowed herself to succumb to |] 
mother’s gangster lover or to have taken | 
the appearance of a gangster’s moll 

rapidly. It is to the eternal honour 

some of the greatest figures in our histd 
that they have defeated their childh 

environment, and in her modest way, He 

Gold could have done the same. 

It was inevitable that, given this stot 
the actors should lean to the melodrama: 
in their interpretation, but the performan¢ 
were sincere and effective, and the auth 
showed sufficient sense of neat dialogue a 
dramatic situation to encourage us in 
hope that in his next play his heart et : 
run away with his head. 

(This play has now been witnanaenm 


Marcus Blechn 


JOYCE REDMAN 


who gives a _ brilliant performance in (Cnr 

Passionnel, in which she stars with Basil Syd 

and Michael Gough. It is hoped to include sce 
from the play in our October issue. 


cs - 


“The Glass Menagerie” 


ELE cannot be denied that with one or two 
noble exceptions the London critics did 
not take kindly to Tennessee Williams’s 
celebrated play. However, one and all 
praised very highly Helen Hayes’ lovely 
performance in this her first appearance on 
the London stage though, as our American 
correspondent pointed out after reading the 
London first night notices, how it came-to 
ass that the critics should appreciate 
elen Hayes’ Amanda Wingfield and still 
not like the play is somewhat incomprehen- 
sible, since the play is Amanda. 


This writer stands with the noble few, 
having found The Glass Menagerie a rare 
“experience. It appealed as a play with a 
strange haunting atmosphere, and after it 
“was Over one realised how much skill must 
have gone to the making of its air of 
“simplicity. 

It would appear that most of the critics 
did not listen attentively to Tom Wing- 
field’s opening preamble in which he 
inferred that this was a piece of memory 
translated for the eye and the ear and that -_ 
‘Memory plays tricks. No doubt the portrait ACCU 
of Tom’s erring father was not in reality so DULCIE GRAY and MICHAEL DENISON 
large nor its smile so broad as memory 4 new play by a new playwright, will bring to- 
-_ have it, nor perhaps was Laura, his gether on ue sage i: the we . a CN 
f, i j = and popular film eam, when enry Sherek 
x - dpe apie unt £0 Hoel Cane De presents at_ the Aldwych Rain on the Just by Peter 
Poseless as he thought. Maybe his mother Watling. Stars of the production are Dulcie Gray, 
‘Was not so dominating or romantically Michael Denison and Marie Ney. Miss Gray and 
‘inclined in reality, but the author neverthe- Mr. Denison, who are husband and wife, will both 
a tered with *: th ee be well known to filmgoers. She has appeared in a 
tess remembered with unerring authenticity  jymber of films as well as stage plays, and he will 
the narrow confines of home as it appeals be remembered for his remarkable performance in 


4 iti the film My Brother Jonathan. 
= pe Piueus youth, The author, Peter Watling, presents in this, his 


* : first play, the story of a family trying desperately 
, There ee only four characters in the play, to maintain their rural manor house, which has 
‘and very little happens apart from a ripple heen the ancestral home for generations, in the 


on the surface when Tom brings home a face of a co os changing values fog eine cones 
j Aj Bs added to which e presents a e persona 
Mman friend in the hope that he will be problems, hopes and ambitions of what is a very 


attracted by his self-conscious sister. Tom human household. 


‘did not know that this gentleman caller was wus La sos me pany ce oe ae ils) Butee 
1 j who is looking aiter the archaeologist son, who Nas 
engaged to be married, but having tasted a been disabled in a plane accident, played by Geof- 


Moment of heaven, Laura must henceforth  frey Keen (son of Malcolm Keen). Michael Denison 
have had more in her life than the collection is We es son a more Drnevicnt male oa 

3 c of the family, who can see no good reason for no 
of little glass animals and the old phono- commercialising the manor and making it a 
‘graph records, which had been her only financial asset. 


interests. 


+) 


66 4 2 9 9 
Frances Heflin as Laura, Phil Brown as a ee oe one d 
Tom and Hugh McDermott as the Gentle- eae : ay ee MEE! oe a 
‘man Caller paint in the subdued ‘colours pene Dee ee tekst SRE ee a 
with true artistry, but it is Helen Hayes’ manifest satisfaction of a numerous crowd. 
; ‘ : There were very few vacant seats. This 

Superb performance that lingers most in the : : : 
memory. Every gesture is perfectly timed Ye" S revival is rather more than adequate. 
Se ord civen its full import It is neither possible nor desirable that 
exe 8 oes every revival of an old play should show 


Not having seen the American production originality. What matters is vitality in 
it is difficult to see how any improvement acting. Once again, the plebs head the list 
could be made on John Gielgud’s direction. for vitality, with the Court second and the 
He has allowed the story to unfold itself fairies, despite Mendelssohn’s magic aid, 
with a deliberate, slow tempo. Jo last and third. Robert Atkins omits noth- 
Meilziner’s dimly lit setting, which is full of ing to make Bottom all sufficient. He is 
atmosphere, is, we presume, the same as slow, thorough and very amusing. His dis- 
seen in New York. E.S. gust when he enters as Pyramus and finds 


Duncan Melvin 


BALLET 


(Above) : Rosella Hightower and Andre Eglevsky in 
Brahms Variations, one of the most successful 
ballets in the repertoire of the Marquis de Cuevas 
Grand Ballet, which finished its four weeks’ season 
at Covent Garden on 28th August. 


(Below): The famous designer, Christian Dior, was 
responsible for the decor and costumes of Treize 
Danses, a ballet with a circus theme, which is in 
the repertoire of the Champs-Elysées Ballet now at 
the Princes Theatre. The picture shows two of the 
dancers in Dior’s entrancing costumes. 


' and Aerial, the former’s costume being p? 


that Robin Starveling as Moonshine has} 
his lantern go out communicates itself! 
everyone and it is a moment of gene 
delight when he finally knocks the moy 
ing lantern out of poor, bewildered M 
shine’s feeble hand. Clement Hamet 
invests Starveling with much character a 
the old fellow’s plight evokes some sy; 
pathy to enrich the mirth. The ré 
worthily led by Thomas Dance as Qui 
well uphold the reputation of Shakespea 
Athenian artisans. ; | 
Tristan Rawson as Theseus and Marga 
Ross as Hippolyta preside over their Co 
like a genial parson and his not ie || 
genial lady. Of the lovers, the ladies appe 
much more sincere than the men. 
Oberon and Puck are very like Prospé 
saic and his manner sedate. Jonat 
Meddings is an agile and lively Puck and 
appearance in the branches is effective. 
During the closing moments of the pl 
when the natural light has left the sky, t 
floods can have full play and then the pe 
formers and their scenic background 4 
separated from the surrounding aletiad 
with a radiance that is unearthly, unnatur? 

artificial and altogether delightful. 
H.G.M! 


“ Jonathan ”’ 

HIS play begins as an amusing aj 

neatly- written satire on the theme 
David and Bathsheba, but ends in dea 
earnest when Alan Melville seeks to sh 
how Nemesis overtakes the erring King. T 
underlying motif: David’s fierce attachme 
to the memory of Jonathan, is tackled | 
but desultory fashion and is never convir 
ing. If only the author had been sure 
his approach to his theme, this would ha 
been a satisfying play, for Mr. Melville—o 
leading revue writer—-seems equally at hor 
in straight theatre. We shall look to | 
next attempt with interest. 

The play was magnificently staged, a1 
the acting of Cecil Trouncer (Ahitophe 
Leo Genn (David); Coral Browne (Bat 
sheba); and Torin Thatcher (Uriah) 
excellent that the play’s early withdraw 
was greatly to be regretted. F.S. 


“ Vartuffe ” 


mre current Festival at the Arts Thea‘ 
broke new ground with their moder 
dress Tartuffe, which is featured in pictur 
later in this issue. : 
Moliére’s play is given in the Earl 
Longford’s rhymed - couplet translatic 
which the players take very well in th 
stride. Exactly how Moliére would react 
this tubular-steel rendering of his mast 
piece, it is difficult to say, though not 
few are convinced he must be turning in | 
grave at this very moment! 
However, one cannot but admire + 


(Right): JUNA TREMAYNE 


harming eighteen-year-old newcomer to the West 
Ind, who was specially selected at an audition by 
Sir Charles Cochran to take over the part of Milli- 
cent Punctuality, one of the young sisters in Bless 
The Bride, at the Adelphi. Miss Tremayne was 
trained with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and the 
Ballet Rambert, and was recently on tour in The 
Dancing Years. (Portrait by Denis de Marney.) 


a 
ingenuity with which the play is put over, 
and the commendable speed with which the 
BP opany accomplish their romp. ES. 


“Trouble in the House” 


W\VO M.P.s—one Conservative, the other 
~ Labour—forced to share a bachelor flat, 
their servant, and secretary and, on, 
Occasion, their girl friends, create comic 
Situations in plenty in thiS new comedy by 
Anthony Verney. But perhaps because 
Politics inevitable breed dull dialogue, the 
author misses most of his chances. Indeed, 
it is not until the third act that this 
attempt to give us an amusing glimpse of 
life back-stage. at Westminster becomes 
fear farce and really funny. 

_ William Fox, as the young Tory, and 
Patrick Barr as a Socialist stalwart, cer- 
tainly make the most of their opportunities, 
with Gus McNaughton, as their ex-soldier 
servant, contributing good knockabout fun. 
Nancy O'Neil presents an_ incredibly 
efficient secretary, while Doreen Percheron 
and Margot Van Der Burgh are the two 
girl friends who apparently prefer polygamy 
to politics. 

Howard Marion Crawford is amusingly 
uproarious as a visitor who descends upon 
them with tempestuous hospitality—he 
carries bottles in a bag—and finally becomes 
a -esident as a Communist M.P, Evelyn 
Lund gives.a brief cameo which is delight- 
ful of a nervous elderly spinster visiting 
her M.P. 

The party of M.P.s who attended the 
first night of this show thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves, but it is doubtful whether much 
of its humour will appeal to the public, 
which prefers to take its politicians sadly. 
And like so many parliamentary debates, 
there is far too much talk for talking’s sake 
in the whole evening’s session. P.M.F. 


“Sit Down a Minute, Adrian” 


eee Down a Minute, Adrian, despite its 

clumsy and unimaginative title, is a 
pleasant enough comedy, with plenty of 
wit and many diverting situations. 

Its central theme—an old-fashioned and 
unworldly father in a constant spate of 
perplexity and indecision through the 
behaviour of his three frisky and modern- 
minded daughters—is as old as the hills. 
There is, in fact, nothing novel or 
original in plot or dialogue, but the author 
demonstrated that the ‘‘mixture as before’’ 


is still capable of providing pleasure and 
amusement when deftly handled and well 
acted. After the quick-fire sparkle of the 
first act, the second act drags along rather 
lamely, but the rapid tempo essential to 
this type of comedy is fully regained in 
the final scene. 

Evelyn Roberts bears the brunt of the 
evening’s work and gives a delightful and 
natural performance as the bewildered 
father, Adrian Sparkes. He is, in fact, the 
only character who really comes to life on 
the stage. Phyllis Dare, as his serene, but 
masterful wife, is in excellent contrast to 
Adrian’s indecisive nature and the three 
daughters—Betty Blackler, Ena King and 
Jane Hilary—form a trio both decorative 
and adequate to the parts. 

John Watson did well to infuse some 
credibility into the somewhat lifeless role 
of Adrian’s secretary, who eventually 
rescues one of the fair trio from the 
matrimonial designs of a Yorkshire factory 
foreman with pseudo-Communist ideas. 
Peter Hawkins, as the rejected suitor, 
brings an acceptable breath of vigorous 


boorishness to the otherwise genteel 
atmosphere. 

Richard Carey, as the ‘“‘ spivvish ”’ 
psychiatrist who marries the _ eldest 


daughter, seemed none too happy with his 
part. Other minor characters were played 
by Francis Roberts, Angela Barrie and 
Phoebe Hodgson. 
' R.O.B. 
(Continued on page 12) 


Pity the Young Starlet? 


| 
| 
A PROVOCATIVE ARTICLE 
? 


ig always comes as a fresh shock to me 
when I run up against the full force of 
film publicity. I have had three such 
encounters lately and, although my first 
reaction has been one of amusement, I have 
also felt a little sad at the thought that 
anyone should deem such a terrifying 
expenditure of emergy necessary. 

The first occasion was—of all places in 
the world—at a premiere at Unity Theatre. 
The producer—an ex-Unity boy—was a 
budding film star, so the foyer and 
auditorium were crowded with white ties, 
tails and the latest confections. Stars and 
starlets were there, with their Groomsters 
putting the hats of their charges at the 
right angle and manoeuvring and edging 
them into the flash of the camera. The 
young Unities swarmed around in the hunt 
for autographs and, for the first time, made 
me feel that this audience was really human 
—so perhaps some useful purpose was 
served. The next occasion was a first night 
at the Piccadilly Theatre, where a shriek- 
ing mob of youngsters had to be hurled out 
of the foyer, and here I saw the Chief 
Groomster, with his charge on his arm, 
walk her from the foyer to the stage door 
and, because no one had stopped her on 
this promenade, re-appear in a few moments 
at the foyer entrance and march her once 
more on the same path. This time the 
camera-man was dutifully in attendance. 

The most terrifying aspect of the whole 
matter is this profession of Groomster. I 
recently attended a Charity function in the 
provinces which was graced by a dozen film 
stars. I had a full opportunity of mixing 
and talking with these Groomsters and it 
was evident that they looked upon their 
charges in much the same way that a 
trainer looks upon the prize animal that he 
is entering for the show. They inspect 
their dresses, angle their hats, examine 
their finger nails, bark at them if they 
think they are not smiling sufficiently at 
the crowds. One of these youngsters filled 
me with a deep sense of pity. I had known 
her, five or six years ago, when she first 
emerged from the Academy and, 
everyone else, had admired her as a sweet, 
warm, talented, young creature, very 
human and very tender. Today she is 
already a Name. All individuality has 
gone; she is a face and a presence, entirely 
dehumanised, smiling synthetically and 
waving her hands to the surging crowds 
at the instruction of her Groomster. She 
had forgotten me, but a remark she passed 
to me at the close of the function showed me 
clearly that her Groomster had reminded her 
who I was and told her exactly what to say. 


like . 


by Charles Landsto)) 


I travelled back to London with 
Presences in a private bus. We stop 
at a wayside pub for a drink, and h 
occurred the most interesting incident | 
the day. Away from the hullabaloo, a 
from the bodyguards and the worked- 
crowds, not a single villager recognise 
star or displayed any interest in 
assemblage. The Groomsters seemed 
little uneasy, although one of the young 
ones—evidently a trainee—unburdened 
heart to me about the loathesomeness of 
job and gave me his full opinion of 
especial charge who, as a matter of fa 
was ordering him about as if he wer 


slave. 
Can all this be to the good of Engi 
films? I cannot believe it. This 
humanising and cutting to pattern of wa 
living creatures is an artificial hot-hov 
fostering which cannot make for continui 
The whole purpose of the system is 
regulate the lives and extract every possi 
ounce from the starlets, and after five 
six years of glorious life—during whi 
time it is true that they can with care sa 
enough to keep themselves in comfort f 
the rest of their days—they are thrown | 
the scrap-heap. Nothing is being built ; 
for the future. The character parts in 
films of today are played by actress 
imported from the theatre, never—as th 
should be, were it a career—by the star] 
of the early nineteen thirties, 
This tragedy is one which only the stark 
themselves can avert. It is for them 
assert their own right to humanity and 
revolt against the Groomster; and whene\ 
we hear, as we sometimes do, of a star 
rebellion it is for the public to give 
possible support. 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet 


TRE Sadler’s Wells Ballet, after compl 

ing their two weeks’ season at + 
Edinburgh Festival, will pay a one wee 
visit to the Davis Theatre, Croydon, fr 
13th September. 

Afterwards the Company will go on 
short Continental tour, under the~ auspi 
of the British Council; first visiting Pa: 
where they will give a two weeks’ season 
the Theatre des Champs Elysée and ther 
is hoped they may go to Germany for a + 
weeks. 

Among the artists will be Margot F 
teyn, Pamela May, Moira Shearer, Be 
Grey, Alexis Rassine, Harold Turner : 
Michael Somes. Robert Helpmann will 


going to Paris as guest artist, but not 
Germany. 
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‘“‘ The 
Glass 
Menagerie ”’ 


(Right) : e 
HELEN HAYES 


who has scored a very big success 

with her first appearance on the 

English stage as Amanda Wingfield, 

the mother, in John Gielgud’s pro- 

duction of Tennessee Williams’s play 
at the Haymarket. - 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


(Below) : 


Amanda Wingfield’s two children, 
played by 


FRANCES HEFLIN 
‘sister of the film star, Van Heflin, 
and 
PHIL BROWN 


the American stage and screen actor. 


Houston Rogevs Liebling-Wood, New York 
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“The Haunted ” 


FOR what is probably a first play, 
Nicholas Stuart Gray chose a ghostly 
theme but omitted to give it much 
dramatic substance. ‘A surgeon and wife, 
with his neurotic brothér, pay their first 
visit to a country house bequeathed to them. 
It is haunted by a ghost visible to the 
surgeon, felt by the others, of a young 
man killed in a coach accident outside the 
house a century before. This unhappy 
ghost cannot release itself from the house, 
until the too convenient death of the 
neurotic at the final curtain opens the 
door to the -wide open spaces beyond. 
This story in three acts makes a thin 
evening. There is tension between the 
brothers and wife, but it is conveyed in a 
type of dialogue that may be called smart 
but is unsatisfying and does not develop 
character. The acting is a little cramped 
in style on the tiny stage, but the mount- 
ing of the play in Joan Jefferson Farjeon’s 
setting is first rate. The author plays the 
ghost, quite attractively subdued. Alan 
Wheatley finds some point in the nerve 
ridden brother, and Ivan Craig’s surgeon 
suggests professional skill. Peggy Livesey 
is the wife who is emotionally caught 
between them, but as a statement of fact 
it is not supported by any flicker of 


emotion on her face throughout the even- 


H 
ing. P. H. Alexander makes the lod 
vicar a welcome visitor, bringing a brea; 
of fresh air to an atmosphere not stiflin 
but yet too taut and not free of monoton! 

On the whole, a not unpromising s 
by a new and young management. F.J. 


“The Blue Room Mystery ” 


L¢4Jos BIRO has approached divorce 
England with what may be Hungaria 
subtlety, but he has missed our atl 
psychology on the subject by a very wi 

margin. His story at the New Lind 
is an involved one of a typist outwitti 
her millionaire husband in the divorce 
did she or did she not occupy the bed 
the blue room? 

Some incredible characterisation a 
situations leave a final impression that | 
doesn’t matter either way. The divor 
trial of Act 2 is a caricature of our Hi 
Court, and the assembling of the leadin 
counsel, witnesses and principals in Act 
for an inquest on the trial approaches th 
fantastic. 

Andre Van Gyseghem’s production do 
not help in details and some of tI 
playing was slipshod. This does not appll 
to Lucielle Gray, who makes the typi 
quite human. And there is Antony peed 
as the millionaire—an actor of power. | 

F.J.D. | 


ce 1890 


Sane — 


 ? 


B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


We 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 
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ARTS THEATRE, LONDON 


A 
Festival of 


ee iahional 
Comedy 


and 
Drama 


PETER POWELL 
Director of Productions 


(Right): 


THE Arts Theatre, London, was formed by 

Alec Clunes in May 1942. Opening with 
Awake and Sing by Clifford Odets, author 
of Golden Boy, the Arts Theatre have main- 
tained brilliantly their object of presenting 
intelligent theatrical fare at reasonable 
prices. In the heart of West End theatre- 
land, just off Leicester Square, the Arts now 
has a membership of just over 20,000 people, 
who pay 5/- a year, which entitles them to 
purchase seats for themselves and friends at 
a very reasonable price. In addition, there 
are 4,500 full club members who pay an 
entrance fee of 4 guineas and thereafter a 
yearly subscription of 2 guineas. As well as 
being able to purchase theatre seats, full 
members are able to use the very spacious 
lounge and bar and also to lunch and dine 
until midnight in the very excellent restaur- 
ant on the premises. When Alec Clunes 
took over the club in 1942 the total member- 
ship was 250. 


Unusual Plays 

During the past five years the Arts 
Theatre has filled a great breach for West 
End playgoers by staging plays that would 
not otherwise have been produced in the 
commercial theatre. James Bridie, G. K. 
Chesterton, John Drinkwater, Farquhar 
Masefield, Somerset Maugham, Pinero, 
Shaw, Sheridan and Shakespeare are among 
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Portrait by John Vickers 


the great English dramatists whose plays 
have been seen. Well known international 
authors like Jean Jacques Bernard, Buchner, 


Goldoni, Moliére, Eugene O’Neill, J. M. 
Synge and the Brothers Quintero, from 
varying countries including France, Ger- 


many, Italy, America, Ireland and Spain, 
have also been represented. 


First Presentations 

Included in the programme too have been 
many first presentations, amongst them, 
The House of Regrets by Peter Ustinov; The 
Old Foolishness by Paul Vincent Carroll; 
The Watched Pot by Saki; and two Norwe- 
gian plays, On Life’s Sunny Side and The 
Copy, by Helge Krog. 


Play Competition 

A new play competition and two play 
festivals have been outstanding features of 
the Arts Theatre activities. Lt. Peter 
Powell’s The Two Children was the prize- 
winning play presented in 1944, and the 
previous year the festival of English comedy 
contained five plays from the Restoration to 
the present day. The second cycle of plays, 
produced in 1945, was a Festival of English 
Drama—from Shakespeare to Shaw—and 
included Alec Clunes’ brilliant performance 


as Hamlet. 
(Continued overleaf) 


@ A recent outstanding achieve- 
ment at the Arts has been 
the redecoration and re-equipping 
of the theatre itself under the 
supervision of Guy Sheppard, 
who had his first association with 
the Arts Theatre with his decor 
for the ballet, Peter and the 
Wolf, as performed by the Arts 
Lunchtime Ballet in the early 
war years, and who more recently 
has been responsible for the 
decor of Metropolitan Ballet 
Company’s Fanciulla delle Rosa: 
the Mercury’s revival of Playboy 
of the Western World; and the 
Bristol Old’ Vie’s Lear and Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles, etc. : 
The remarkable transformation 
at the Arts was completed in only 
twelve days by the theatre staff. 
In the picture on the right Mr. 
Sheppard is seen discussing the 
plans with Peter Powell, while in 
the background Fanny Taylor, 
resident Scenic Artist, is direct- 
ing the dressing of the set for 
Rosmersholm, for rehearsals were 
not interrupted. : ; 
The picture below gives an idea 
of the redecorated theatre. The 
auditorium has also been re- 
carpeted and a number of new 
seats installed, and there only 
remains the installation of new 
auditorium lighting and housing 
for the spotlights. 


In 1945 Alec Clunes and his co-directors 
purchased the 28 years’ lease of the Great 
Newport Street premises for £20,000, thus 
securing in these days of theatre shortage, 
a permanent home for the next quarter of a 
century. 


“The English Arts Theatre’ 

In the autumn of 1946 Alec Clunes formed 
“The English Arts Theatre’ to carry out a 
six months’ tour of the continent under the 
auspices of the British Council. This fine 
company included such well-known stars as 
Fay Compton and Jack Hawkins, and 


“most of the productions for the 1946 conti 
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played Shakespeare and Shaw to enthusiasti 
audiences in Belgium, Switzerland, Austria 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, France and Italy) 


The Current Festival 
Peter Powell, who was responsible foi 


nental tour, is now director of production 
at the Arts Theatre in Great Newport Street 
and has been personally responsible fo 
three of the productions in this year’s Festi: 
val of International Comedy and Drama 
which includes plays by Ibsen, Shaw 
Moliére and Tchekov. 


** Rosmersholm ”’ 


@® Scenes from the revi- 

val of Ibsen’s play, 
which was the opening 
production of the Festi- 
val. The play was pro- 
duced by Peter Powell, 
with settings by Fanny 

Taylor. 


(Right): 

Rosmer: It is_as though I 
had a vision, Kroll, a vision 
of a new world. 

Rosmer (Marius Goring) 

tells his brother-in-law 

(Elwyn Brook-Jones) of 
his changed outlook. 


(Right): 
Rosmer: But you have writ- 
ten nothing down. 


Rosmer’s old tutor, Ulric 
Brendel (Wilfrid Walter), 
now a penniless vagrant, 
pays his old pupil an un- 
expected visit. (Left) 
Lucie Mannheim as 
Rebecca West. 


@ The Festival opened 

on 8th July’ with 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, was 
followed by Shaw’s Too 
True to be Good (13th 
July), Moliére’s Tartuffe 
(3rd August) and 
Tchekhov’s The Cherry 
Orchard will be presented 
on 9th September. 5th 
play, as yet  unchosen, 
will be added, and all 
five plays will continue in 
the Festival until Decem- 
ber of this year. In this 
and the following pages 
will be found pictures of 
the plays produced to 
date. 


t We go with each 
other, Rebecca, I with you 
and you with me. 

. poignant moment to- 
ards the end of the 
lay when Rosmer and 
Rebecca make their 
suicide pact. 


PICTURES BY 
JOHN VICKERS 


Patient: Mother; take this 
hateful woman away. She 
wants to kill me. 


The pampered patient is 
horrified at the new 
nurse’s brusque methods. 
Lucie Mannheim as the 
Nurse and Eileen Thorn- 
dike as the Elderly Lady 
(the Patient’s Mother). 


PICTURES BY 
RUSSELL SEDGWICK 
IEIRIER. 


‘‘Too True to be Good’”’ 


@ Scenes from the second production of 
Festival. Shaw’s play, first produce 
1932, was enthusiastically received. The j 
is produced by Esmé Percy, who has himsel 
one time or another appeared in all but fiv 
Shaw’s plays, and the settings are by Caro 
Scott Plummer. | 

i 
(Left) :—The Monster (Richard Gale): What righty 
she to get ill and make me ill like this? Meas 
that’s what she’s got. Measles! German measl¢ 
A scene “‘in one of the best bedrooms in ona 
the best suburban villas in one of the rick 
cities in England,’’ near the opening of | 
play, showing Joyce Heron as the Patient | 


Richard Gale as the Monster. ) 


Burglar: You really nm 
allow me. 


Patient: Take that. 


When Nurse Sweet: 
accomplice, a_ burg] 
cum-clergyman; arri 
to steal the Patier 
celebrated pearls, 

erstwhile sick young le 
is very quick to defe 
her heirloom. (Maz 
Goring as the Burgl 


Stand by the maroons. 
( 4 inous country, Private Meek (the 
Lawrence of Arabia of Shaw’s Too True to be Good) takes command when the Station is 
menaced by brigands. , (Geoffrey Hibbert as Private Meek and Charles Lloyd Pack as 
Colonel Tallboys, D.S.O.) 


geant: Look at these two books. 1 used to 
believe every word of them because they seemed Be fe 
to have nothing to do with real life. parents; 


I want a world without 
room for them in my dream. 


(Michael Brennan as Sergeant Fielding.) I shall found terhood. 


The Elderly Lady (Mrs. 
Mopply) What are 
the relations between 
yourself and that di 
graceful countess who 
ought to have her 

ywronet stripped off 
her back? 


An amusing moment 
towards the end of 
the play. On _ the 
left is Wilfrid Wal- 
ter as The Elder, 
father of the 
Burglar. 


The 
Festival 


Company 


(Right): MARIUS GORING 


aN 


STANLEY VAN BEERS MICHAEL BRENNAN 


JOY HODGKINSON CHARLES LLOYD PACK DAPHNE SLATER | 
| 
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PAMELA STIRLING 


PORTRAITS BY ANGUS. McBEAN 


es 
UCIE 
MANNHEIM 


ss (Right) : 
~~ 


ELWYN 
BROOK- 
JONES 


EILEEN THORNDIKE 
19 


WILFRID WALTER 


@ Peter Powell’s production of the Earl of Longford’s transla- 
tion of Moliére’s rarely produced play, Tartuffe, proved 
unusually interesting. It is presented in modern dress and the: 
characters are introduced as puppets on an unset stage, as will be 
seen in the picture above, where the Puppet Master (Stanley Va 
Beers) has just brought on Tartuffe (Elwyn Brook-Jones). 


(Above) : — Madame Per- 
nelle: I’m finished. 1 
can stand this place no 
more. 


The puppets begin to 
Speak "(2 to nicn\e 
Geoffrey Hibbert as 
Damis, Daphne Slater 
as Mariana, Eileen 
Thorndike as Madame 
Pernelle, Michael 
Brennan as Cleanthus, 
Joyce Heron as 
Elmira and Pamela 
Stirling as Dorina. 
(Left) :—Orgon: Be sure, 
my child, my purpose 
will work out agree- 
ably . . . your husband 
. -» Silent, eh? 
Dorina: Myself and I 


had nothing more to 
say. 


(In the centre Charles 
Lloyd Pack as Orgon.) 


Dorina: Oh! of such 
blather lovers never 
tire! Get out! I say . 


Dorina, who has a 

‘hand in most things, 

has just patched up a 
lovers’ quarrel. 


(Left): Richard Gale 
as Valerius. 


Mariana: By Heaven's to 

whom my _ sorrows I 
impart, 
By all that might pre- 
vail to move your heart, 
With something of your 
father’s right dispense, 
And force me not to 
this obedience. 


Mariana pleads with 
her father not to force 
her to marry Tartuffe, 
while her friend, 
Dorina, and _ step- 
mother, Elmira, and 
step-mother’s brother, 
Cleanthus, look on 
sympathetically. 


Damis: The blasted arro- 
gance of this holy bloke 
has quite defeated my 
just indignation and 
thrown the whole place 
into perturbation. 


Damis’ outburst has 

no effect on Tartuffe, 

favoured guest of his 
father, Orgon. 


Policeman: Sir, your alarms are ended. For our 
King Is more opposed to fraud than anything 


A King whose eye like daylight reads the heart, 


And is not cheated by imposter’s art, 


’ 


On such a King no hold could Tartuffe gain... 


(Left) : 
Tartuffe: Madame, I’ve looked around and all con-} 
spires 
To the contenting of my heart’s desires. 
No one’s about : and my enraptured soul... 


Elmira’s plot to save Mariana succeeds, and| 

her husband, Orgon, hidden under the table, , 

overhears the treacherous Tartuffe making: 
love to his wife. 


(Below): 

Loyal: And I have come, Sir, if you will so allow? 
To execute the law upon you now. 

Orgon has turned Tartuffe out, but the} 

latter has his revenge on his former friend} 

and host and the bailiff is sent to distrain| 


on Orgon’s house and possessions. 
(Stafford Byrne as Loyal.) 


The closing moments of the play. The| 
tables are turned on Tartuffe, Orgon’s name | 
is cleared and all ends happily for the young | 
lovers. (Stanley Van Beers as Policeman.) | 


Collatinus (Ballard Berkeley): Could she be, by any chance, the only woman in your life you talked 
about yesterday ? 


Lucrece (Yolande Donlan) has staged a suicide in a vain effort to deceive her Roman general 

husband and involve Sextus Tarquinius as her seducer. Collatinus is unimpressed and his 

one wish is to rid himself of her. A scene from Act II. (Roy Dean as Casso and Simon 
Lack as Sextus.) 


2 Cage Me a Peacock ie 


AT THE STRAND 


NOEL Langley’s famous novel has been 

adapted by the author and set to lilting 
music by Eve Lynd—the first woman com- 
poser of a full score. Linnit and Dunfee 
have staged this colourful musical with 
exquisite taste. Berkeley Sutcliffe’s settings, 
particularly the Roman tent scene, are some 
of the loveliest scenes on the London stage. 
Charles Hickman has directed this original 
musical which should have a long run at 
the Strand Theatre. As Althea, later known 
as Lucrece, Yolande Donlan gives a fascinat- 
ing performance and for the first time on the 
West End stage is singing a number. 


(Right): Bill O’Connor—a handsome young 

Canadian—as Mercury and Linda Gray as 

Cassandra, who, with a highly successful 

chorus of singers, tell the story in song. In 

this picture they are directing Sextus and 
Casso, in search of Lucrece. 


PICTURES BY DENIS DE MARNEY 


Ithea : The sum squares of any two sides of an isoscel triangle are equal to the square of the third. 
Pons Asinorum, Q.E.D. Remus (Bernard Ansell): A veritable virtuoso of verisimilitudinous verbosity! . 
Althea, the simple maiden and ward of Dionysus (Richard Littledale, centre), who is madly 


in love with her, demonstrates her learning to the priest of the Temple of Venus. 


Time alone will tell 

Pe oe evel ue t my love for you, 
ife will be so bitter-sweet ; ; 

‘And so incomplete dance representing the love of Casso, the 

When I’m not with you. 


Mercury sings the song hit of the show shepherd, for Althea. David Paltenghi is 
“Time alone will tell.’’ 


Joan Blake and David Dulac in a charming 


the choreographer. 
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Althea: I love you, Sextus, I love you! 
You won’t talk to any other woman 
during the four weeks, will you? 


Sextus, having married Althea 
(who has conveniently forgotten 
her vows to Casso), prepares to 
depart with the Roman legions, 
little realising the circumstances in 
which he will next see his bride. 


(Below): 


Who’s to know what lies before you 

Will you ever meet again 

The future seems as misty as the 
meadow after rain. 


Mercury with the chorus sings 
while Althea and Sextus are in 
fond embrace. 


Volumnia (Mai Bacon): All hail 
Collatinus, Saviour of Rome 
Father of the people! All hail! 


Collatinus, the Roman general 
arrives at the inn to select 
women to follow his army) 


(Left) : 


Collatinus : What’s her name? 
Chorus : 
She is a lady who follows along 
Wherever romance occur, 
To follow her fancy has never 
seemed wrong 
The Greeks had a word for her. 


Collatinus is immediately in 
trigued by Althea, whose fickle 
ness has brought her to an inn 
on the road to Rome, and 
carries her off in triumph to 
become his wife. 


(Left) : 


Collatinus: When a woman’s unde 
twelve she’s in love with herself 
and when she’s over forty she’s i 
love with anything in whiskers fool 
enough not to get out of the wa 
in time. 


Collatinus and his officers feast 

ing in camp before the walls of 

a beleagered city. The main 
topic is women. 


(Above): 


Lucrece: Why, Sextus. This is 
all very unexpected and de- 
lightful. Come in. 


Sextus, realising that Colla- 
tinus’ wife Lucrece is none 
other than Althea, rushes to 
Rome to find her in an em- 
barrassing situation with yet 
another lover, Octavius 
(George Bradford). 


(Right) :- 

David Paltenghi, Joan Blake 

and David Dulac in a dram- 

atic dance representing the 

faithless wife, her lover and 
deceived husband. 


(Right) : 


Volumnia: My lord! My lord! 
Great evil has visited your 
house — great wrong, great 
sorrow! Something so terrible 
it’s not for my lowly lips to 
speak of it. 


Volumnia, in league with 
Lucrece, leads up to the 
false confession that Sextus 
broke in during the night 
and ravished her mistress. 
Collatinus knows she is 
lying. 


Wt 


CREE 


Tt’s sharper. Britannicus (Simon Traher My name’s Britan- 
nicus. I’m from the British Embassy. I have 

Lucrece, having staged a mock suicide, orders to escort you to Britain. 
shrieks with astonishment when Collatinus Collatinus, finding that both Sextus and 
offers her his own sword. Casso have no use for Lucrece, banishes her | 

to Britain. 


Collatinus : Use this. 


CC 


Ne 2 
Se ANSE Reman KENNER ARRAN EPA ENON 


Wedding bells ring, and Lucrece; is married once again, and with Mercury and Cassandra 
and the singing chorus wishing her happiness, she departs for Britain with Britannicus, her 
new husband, where, no doubt, she continues her wanton course. 
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choes 


Broads 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


Wy HEN the revue Make Mine Manhattan 

opened last winter at the height of the 
theatrical season, the typically noisy, 
sophisticated, impossible opening night 
audience that turns out for major events—a 
major event being determined by the star, 
a name playwright or the notices on the 
road—agreed with the critics that this was 
a “clever, witty, fast-pace’’ revue about 
their favourite borough in their favourite 
city. That these adjectives ‘‘clever’’ and 
““ witty ’’ were deserved was practically 
the work of one man, Arnold B. Horwitt, 
who turned out about eight bright, 
satirical numbers—sketches and _ special 
lyrics—out of the twenty-two that com- 
prised the revue. Perhaps not much of 
an average for such notices and success, 
but still something to be gratefully 
appreciated particularly after the abysmally 
‘low level of the other musicals of the 
season. The adjective ‘‘ fast-paced ’’ was 
credited to Hassard Short who attended 
to the staging, but somehow we felt he 
was forced into that fast pace by the 
uninspired music and repetitious choreo- 
graphy that defied being stretched into 
production numbers and so had to be given 


a minimum of playing time, making the 
audience grateful and the show fast 
moving. 

This repetitious choreography was 


hardest on Sheila Bond and Danny Daniels, 
two diminutive dynamos, who ended up 
giving watered down versions of the great 
modern American Apache they danced so 
brilliantly in last season’s musical edition 
of Street Scene, while Jack Kilty, an 
alumnus of Oklahoma!, and Kyle Mac- 
Donnell, the first ‘‘ Queen of Television ’’ 
and the kind of girl we like to think strolls 
exclusively on fashionable Madison 
Avenue, had their troubles with the un- 
inspired music. But the comedians, Sid 
Caesar, David Burns (subsequently _re- 
placed by Julie Oshins) and Joshua 
Shelley were fully protected by their 
material—that is, at the beginning of the 
run. Sophisticated New Yorkers, and they 
catch the hits immediately after the open- 
ing, pride themselves on being ‘‘ in the 
know ’’ and getting all the satirical thrusts 


an author may throw their way. So 
among others, they ‘‘adored’’ the 
devastating take-off on Rodgers’ and 


Hammerstein’s Allegro; found the satire on 
the drama critics ‘‘ terribly clever,’’ and 
the lyrics for ‘‘ Movie House in Man- 
hattan,’’ in which the lush, fashionable 
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East Side houses are taken over the coals, 
for they have so many comforts, con- 
veniences and apurtenances that nobody 
cares if the picture ‘‘ stinks,’’ ‘‘ just too 
true 

But what has happened to this revue 
now that this special audience has been 
used up, is sad to relate. We caught the 
show during a recent hot spell when the 
half filled theatre was made up mainly of 
out-of-town visitors. Here to see the hits 
—and they missed almost everything, 
everything satirical, for sure. The only 
laughs these poor people got were the 
broad obvious ones, like the incident in the 
sketch ‘‘ Full Fathom  Five,’’ wherein 
Julie Oshins as a customer in a pen shop 
is forced to test a pen guaranteed to write 
under water, by getting into a seven foot 
tank of the wet stuff fully clothed—but 
this type of laugh was few and far between. 
All of which raises a pretty problem for 
the producer: Does it pay to put on a 
satirical revue with limited, albeit critics’ 
appeal, or aim considerably lower like the 
corny High Button Shoes, but have two 
companies playing to great popular and 
box office acclaim? 

In the aforementioned drama critics’ 
sketch, a reviewer resembling George Jean 
Nathan is giving up his position in fear 
of his life, but has broken in a moronic 
caretaker of Yale’s Agricultural College to 
take his place and is presenting him to the 
publisher of his paper, with one of the bits 
of dialogue that was greeted with grim 


silence from the summer visitors, going 

like this: 

TJ: Just one more thing, Bassett. He has 
to write reviews of the shows, does he 


know anything about that? 

Bassett: I’ve taught him everything... . 

given him a phrase for every occasion. 
Try him. 

TJ: Jukes, what if it’s a play by an un- 
known, new author? 

Jukes: Feeble first effort! 

TJ: And if it’s by a successful playwright? 

Jukes: Not up to his usual standard! 

TJ: Right! If it’s a comedy? 

Jukes: No second act! 

TJ: If it’s a drama? 

Jukes: No third act! 

TJ: And if it’s a play by a Hollywood 
author? 

Jukes: No!!! 
This final gag is by way of introducing 

a new play by two Hollywood authors, 

(Continued overleaf) 


Melvin Frank and Norman Panama, A 
Free Hand, which is starring Larry Parks 


of Jolson Story fame and is currently 
touring the summer circuit with Mr. Parks 
and his manager threatening to bring the 
play to Broadway this fall. If that should 
ever come to pass, all jokes about the New 
York drama critics hostility to Hollywood 
writers will be killed, for the critics will 
have every justification for doing what 
they most certainly will to this little effort. 

Perhaps it’s unfair of this department 
to jump the gun and condemn a show 
while it is still trying out, but we feel 
rather certain that in a few weeks Mr. 
Parks will lose his infatuation for the part 
and play; listen to his friends and not risk 
the critics’ wrath. Did we hear you say, 
““ But isn’t a tryout expressly designed to 
help productions like A Free Hand—a 
little more re-writing, re-directing and who 
can tell? ’’ To which we can only quote 
from two other Broadway characters who 
covered the show. 


(Left) : 

Bd Chappel and. Biff McGuire (top) with Max 

Showalter and Julie Oshins (in tank), in Joseph M. 
Hyman’s hit revue, Make Mine Manhattan. 


As the final curtain fell and they walked 
up the aisle, from the right side of his 
mouth one of them said, ‘‘ Well, I hear 
the boys are re-writing.’’ (A hope- 
inspiring rumour, but with no basis in 
fact, for the boys are too immersed in 
their screen work and swimming pools.) 

To which the left side of the other’s 
mouth answered, ‘‘ They should tell ’em 
to stop. This play don’t need no re- 
writing. Only a miracle.’’ 

This plot that needs divine intervention 
is the millionth re-telling of the young 
married couple who have come to the part- 
ing of the ways. It’s usually after the 
first or tenth year, but the Messrs. Frank 
and Panama have given it a switch and 
made it the fifth. It seems Mrs. Murdock 
(screen actress Joan Lorring) loves her 
husband (screen actor Larry Parks) 
physically, but loathes him intellectually 
because he’s not interested in politics, 
world affairs and, in particularly, fighting 
Fascism in America. But American 
Fascism isn’t much of a third leg of a 
triangle for a Hollywood writer, so the | 
boys decided to have one of 


“e , 


intellectual loathing ’’ is just a front and | 
that Mrs. Murdock has reached the curious 
stage and would like to sample another 


man. Right on this cue, handsome, virile, | 
Colonel Ben Sutherland (screen actor | 
Cameron Mitchell) walks in, and _ the. 


audience needs no more imagination than | 
the authors. 

The acting throughout was adequate. 
Larry Parks was labelled ‘‘ cute ’’ by the | 
women, an accurate description and all the 
role called for. Joan Lorring worked hard 
to fill out an ill-defined character and | 
Cameron Mitchell gave a very reputable | 
performance of Van Johnson. | 

As a postscript, let it be said the sum- | 
mer audience had none of our misgivings | 
about the play and applauded loud and | 
long, being perfectly delighted to see a. 
movie scenario come to life with real, live | 
motion picture stars, i 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 
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their | 
characters come to the conclusion that this | 
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DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
BALLET, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 
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The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 


the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 


Prospectus and all further information from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956 


The Autumn Term commences September 20th. 
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Miusie Hall Aid 


from Ameriea 


by 
ERIC JOHNS 


(Right): 
SOPHIE TUCKER 
(Portrait by Maurice Seymour) 


MERICAN aid to Europe is not confined 

to the Marshall Plan. Thanks to 
importations of variety acts from Broadway 
and Hollywood, two ,of London’s largest 
theatres, the Palladium and the Casino, are 
able to keep open all the year round. 
Things would be in a deplorable state if an 
iron curtain fell and cut off trans-Atlantic 
entertainment supplies. A healthy new 
interest has developed in variety, but with- 
out American aid it would be impossible to 
cope with the public demand. 

We are not as rich in variety talent as 
we were at the time of the First World 
War. Today only a handful of artists 
such as Sid Field, Tommy Trinder, Vic 
Oliver, Max Miller and Bud Flanagan are 
capable of packing a vast music hall on the 
strength of their name alone. This small 
band cannot feed two such theatres as the 
Casino and the Palladium, year in and year 
out, for an indefinite period. They will 
naturally weary of the task and there is 
every possibility that even their most 
devoted admirers might occasionally sigh 
for a new name. The managements are 
compelled to include a certain percentage 
of imported international attractions if their 
theatres are to maintain a reputation for 
bills of ever-changing interest. New top- 
liners from America and elsewhere are good 
for business generally, as new names often 
attract audiences who seldom visit music 


halls in the ordinary run of things. Such 
artists as Sophie Tucker, the Andrew 
Sisters, Olsen and Johnson, Laurel and 


Hardy, Chico Marx, Jack Durant, Danny 
Kaye, Martha Raye and Carmen Miranda 
must have drawn many new patrons to 
vaudeville. 

Some resent this wholesale American 
invasion, yet those same people sigh for the 


good old days of Cissie Loftus, Billy 
Bennett, Cinquevalli, Dan Leno, Harry 
Tate, Wilkie Bard, Harry Lauder and 


Vesta Tilley. It is time that we ceased to 
cry for the moon. The so-called good old 
days have gone, as well as the stars that 
glittered at that time. Far from being 
left high and dry, we are being royally 
entertained by American artists who will 
be regarded ten years hence as good old 
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The best of them enthral us in the 


timers. 
theatre and send us home with memories 
to cherish, which is what every great music 


hall artist should do. None of them can be 
accused of merely doing something which 
English artists could do equally well. 

No one in the world could resent the 
importation of Sophie Tucker. Her 
tumultuous reception on her recent return 
to the Casino caused many a tear of joy, 
on the cheeks of the Red Hot Momma and 
a large percentage of her worshippers. 
Sophie turned back the clock to happier 
days, when we were all younger and the 
world was a happier place to live in, as 
she recalled the nights when we first heard 
The Man I Love, Nobody Loves a Fat 
Girl and Life Begins at Forty. But Sophie 
is not just a relic of the past. She is now 
a girl in her sixties and proudly boasts of 
forty-one years in show business. 

She never relies solely on the old songs. 
She brought some new ones, such as I’m 
Having More Fun Since I’m Fifty and 
I'm Living Alone and I Like It. They are 
gems of philosophy, set to attractive 
melodies and put over by Sophie with all 
the kindness and experience of a Dutch 
Aunt. She likes to give people something 
to think about when they go home after 
the show. Middle-aged folk, disillusioned 
in this chaotic world, take another look at 
life after they have heard Sophie and come 
to the heartening decision that they are 
not ‘“‘ finished,’ after all. They see a 


(Continued overleaf) 


plump, jovial soul. who looks forward to 
the future, convinced that the years ahead 
are going to be worth living. She is proud 
to be a philosopher of the Consolation 
School. We all get older, and some of us 
get fatter, but why worry? Life is still 
something to cherish. Apart from enter- 
taining us, Sophie made us more content 
with our lot than we have been for years. 
As wonderful today as ever she was, Sophie 
Tucker has that genius for moving with the 
times; is never old-fashioned and never 
leaves us with the regret that we did not 
see her a generation ago. She is one of 
the great music hall experiences of our 
time, and has already taken her place 
among the immortals and will be talked 
about in years to come, with Nellie Farren, 
Marie Lloyd and other great names of the 
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world over. 
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' Brazil, 


past. Only a fool would resent her 
presence in our midst. 

What of the mnew-comers? Carmen 
Miranda brought a breath of Brazil, which 
was very welcome and something which 
no one on this side of the Atlantic could 
have supplied. Her costumes have been 
inspired by the peasant girls of Bahia in 
the north of Brazil. These girls favour a 
simple blouse and a fully flared skirt. They 
swath a white turban about their head in 
such a way that it acts as a base for a 
shallow wooden bowl which is piled high 
with exotic fruit and flowers. Carmen’s 
stage turbans are glamourised versions of 
the real thing. The grapes, bananas, 
orchids and other luscious fruit and flora of 
the tropics are executed in sequins and 
crystal by a Hollywood milHner to her own 
designs. They alone create the essence of 
without the aid of a back-cloth. 
Her songs picture the tropics at their 
gayest. They express the carnival spirit, 
many having been composed for the fiesta 
which is held in Rio every February—four 
days unforgettable for their gaiety, glamour 
and melody. Carmen did much to cheer 
our austere existence. 

Martha Raye exploited that spur-of-the- 
moment humour, which gives the audience 
the impression that they are getting some- 
thing for nothing. It is humour which 
captures the comic essence of a fleeting 
moment and is entirely unpremeditated 
and unrehearsed. By seizing an opportunity 
a laugh is born, a laugh undreamt-of only 
ten minutes earlier. Her particular 
approach gave every performance the air of 
a family occasion, being an intimate ‘‘ get- 
together ’’’ between audience and artist. 
Miss Raye perfected her technique by work- 
ing in American night clubs, where per- 
formers are liable to be heckled, facing a 
small audience that has dined and wined 
well. The audience throws out a challenge. 
The artist cannot let it pass, but at the 
same time the. answer must never cause 
offence. It must always provoke a good 
ihumoured laugh. Tempers must never bé 
lost and no one must ever appear at a 
disadvantage. We would have missed 


many a good laugh if Miss Raye had been 
turned back at Southampton. 
The Andrew Sisters bring the same party 
(Continued on page 34) 


D. & J. BENJI AMIN 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
22 /23 Dean Street, Oxford Street, London, W1 


Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 


Telephone: 
GERrard 1019 
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Whispers from the Wings 


ELEN HAYES is in no two minds 

about the Gates of Heaven. In her 
conception they are an exact replica of the 
Stage Door of the Haymarket Theatre. She 
first came to London some years ago on a 
private visit and stayed at Garlands Hotel, 
in a suite which overlooked the Haymarket 
Stage Door. She arrived to find her room 
a bower of flowers, which had been sent by 
Bernard Shaw. They were dead flowers, but 
that was no fault of Shaw. Miss Hayes 
lingered on the Continent and arrived in 
London a few days behind schedule, a whim 
which even G.B.S. could not forsee. From 
her window she saw all the back-stage 
comings and goings, but what delighted 
her most of all was,the sight of Barrie 
slipping: quietly in and out of the Stage 
Door to supervise the revival of one of his 
plays. In the States, Miss Hayes had 
already scored a success as Maggie Wylie in 
What Every Woman Knows. It was like 
a miracle to be able to see Barrie every day 
of the week from her window. 

Now Miss Hayes herself passes through 
those same Gates of Heaven, though 
Garlands Hotel is nothing more than a 
ruined facade. She was pleased enough 
to be able, at long last, to make her London 
debut, but completely overjoyed to discover 
that it was to be on the historic boards of 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. When 
The Glass Menagerie was produced on 
Broadway, Laurette Taylor returned to the 
stage after a six years’ absence to give one 
of the those performances which can only 
be described as an experience. It was 
hoped that she would play the same part 
in London after the New York run. But 
that great actress, who had once delighted 
us as Peg O’ My Heart, was in failing health 
and must have had some idea that she 
would never be able to play in London. 
She expressed a wish concerning her friend 
Helen Hayes. (lft cannot go, to 
London,’’ she said, ‘‘ I want Helen to do 
nee 

So Miss Hayes came over with the 
precious legacy of this very fine part. A 
portrait of Miss Taylor stands on her 
dressing table. 
Amanda Wingfield in The Glass Menagerie 
and is signed When I was a girl in Blue 


It shows the actress as. 


by 
LOOKER ON 


(Right): 
HELEN 
HAYES 


Mountain—those far-off days which the 
character is always recollecting, when she 
used to receive gentlemen callers in the 
Mississippi Delta. There was no doubt 
about the major triumph Miss Hayes 
scored in London. As soon as the press 
cuttings reached America, she received yet 
another cherished souvenir for her 
Haymarket dressing room. It was a cable 
from Laurette Taylor's son, Wight. It 
read: Know she would be happy. 

John Gielgud has shown a sensitive hand 
in the direction of this play, though he 
needed considerable persuasion before he 
consented to produce it. He thought the 
play rather too American for an English 
producer, until Miss Hayes convinced him 
that the types were universal. She knew 
that he would capture the emotional side 
of this dimly-lit, highly sentimental, 
memory play, and assured him that the 
imported cast would look after all the 
American atmosphere required. Together 
they have made a memorable evening. 
The play is as exquisite as a tone poem by 

(Continued overleaf) 


The New Era Academy of Drama & Musie 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE W.1 (London) Ltd. Telephone Langham 1320 


Patrons Maurice Codner, R.P.S.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.V.O., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; Augustus John, O.M.; 
Maude Salisbury; Flora Robson; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., Hon.LL D.; Claire Luce; D.G.E. Hall, M.A.,D.Litt. 


Classes include Stage Technique, Make-up, Management 
and Production, 1, 2, 3, Act Plays, Poetry Reading, 
Theatre Knowledge, Voice Production, Theatrecraft, Film 
Technique, and other allied subjects. 


FULL STAGE TRAINING 


COURSE 

Also private lessons in Stage Technique, Voice Production 
etc. by arrangement. 

Next Term Commences on Monday 20 September, 1948 
For details apply to the Secretary. 


Debussy and Miss Hayes has made an 
unforgettable impression as the fussy little 


woman lof St. Louis, making endless plans © 


and provisions for the future of her 
crippled daughter, who spends all her time 
playing with glass animals and listening to 
worn-out phonograph records. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more auspicious debut 
for an actress whose name has been so well 
known in London for more than a 
generation. 

On Broadway, Miss Hayes has been seen 
as Marie Stuart and Queen Victoria. It 
would have been a great experience to have 
seen her in either of those parts, but she 
declines to appear on the London stage as 
an English queen. She feels that American 
actresses should draw the lne somewhere. 
One wonders what her next part will be, 
as she is obviously one of those Broadway 
stars who will henceforth become a regular 
visitor to our shores. She is rather anxious 
to play Happy Birthday here, which she 
describes as a romp, produced for her in 
America by Rodgers and Hart of Oklahoma 
fame. It is a_fantasy with a good deal 


of incidental music and a song for Miss 
Hayes. If nothing else, it will prove that 
this great lady of the American stage is 
versatile in the fullest sense of the word. 


Aid from America—Continued | 


spirit to their act. Tihey go on the stage | 
with the idea of having fun. They enjoy | 
every minute of their work and want the | 
audience to share it. They never adhere to 
a fixed routine. Feeling routine acts are | 
bound to become tedious in time, both for 

the performers and the audience, they make 
the most of each individual occasion and do 
whatever they feel will bring good cheer to 
the public. Other Americans have 
brought individuality to our stage—Danny 
Kaye, Olsen and Johnson, Chico Marx, 
Johnny Puleo, and Frank Marlowe. All 
these American artists have helped to keep 
our music halls open, popularising vaude- 
ville, in readiness to welcome any English 
genuis that decides to flower. The field 
has been well and truly prepared to greet 
any newcomes who ‘have something to offer. 


Music Hall 


“ Hamlet’ at Stratford 


Hamlet overhears Polonius plotting with his mother, Gertrude, and the Ki 
Wynyard, John Kidd, Paul Scofield, Anthony Quayle and Noel Willm: ere 


tion of Hamlet at the Stratford Festival. Othello, 


received, and Godfrey Tearle in the name part sc 


the last production of the season, 
i ored a personal 
continue until 30th October 


Angus McBean | 


; (L. to R.): Diana | 
an in a scene from the 1948 produc- 


! . was enthusiastically 
triumph. This year the Festival will 


oy eT 


Theatre Bookshelf 


Yours Faithfully, by Leslie Henson (John 
Long, 12/6 net). 


We welcome most heartily this record of a happy, 
successful life, and recollecting the eternal youth 
and high spirits of the author, are once again 
amazed to be reminded that his theatrical career 
began before the 1914 war. Leslie Henson holds a 
unique place in the affections of London _theatre- 
goers, not only because he is a great comedian, but 
because he has such a wonderful zest for life, and 
besides has devoted many years to lightening the 
lot of his fellow workers in the theatre. 

Mr. Henson is at his liveliest in describing his 
experiences in the two wars — with his famous 

“Gaieties” — and the contrasts between the two 
periods are nicely underlined, The history of his 
ENSA trips in the late war makes fascinating read- 
ing, enlivened as it is by many typical Henson 
anecdotes and some kindly tilting at notabilities, to 
boot, some sly references to Mr. Coward’s extensive 
wartime travels. We are made conscious through 
the author’s vivid descriptive powers of the aston- 
ishing achievements of Mr. Henson’s co-entertainers 
in spanning whole continents in the Middle and Far 
East (18,000 miles in eight weeks!) and of the 
wonderful welcome the troops gave them every- 
where. This is a delightful good luck story of a 
gifted but modest man of the theatre, and a tonic 
in these gloomy days. One should add that there 
are 33 pages of illustrations and a foreword by 
Tan Hay. 


I had to be “Wee,” by Georgie Wood 
(Hutchinson, 18/- net). 


Georgie Wood was nine when he got his first 
professional engagement and he has been playing 
ever since, having built up for himself a unique 
stage personality out of what might have been— 
or would have been for most people—a severe handi- 
cap, namely his lack of inches, for he is only four 
feet nine inches tall. This autobiography is studded 
with happy recollections of the great figures in the 
Variety world, and again some lively “descriptions 
of BNSA tours. There are 27 illustrations and a 
foreword by Noami Jacob, who recalls the author’s 
many wide interests in life and his unique gift for 
making friends. 


Approach to the Ballet, by A. H. Franks 
(Pitman, 21/- net). 

This, a_very sound book on the art and history 
of the ballet up to the present day, written by the 
assistant editor of The Dancing Times, is thoroughly 
to be recommended, particularly for those whose 
knowledge of a complex theatrical art needs 
enlarging. For the most part Mr. Franks 
approaches his subject with an unbiassed mind, a 
fairly unique quality among writers on the ballet, 
and if for no other reason, the book thereby is of 
great value to the uninitiated. There are over 100 
excellent illustrations, and the whole book is printed 
on an art paper of a quality rare indeed in these 
stringent days. 


ALSO RECEIVED :— 


Legends in Music, by John Horton (Thomas 
Nelson, 3/6 net), 

in which the author, an authority on musical sub- 
jects, tells the story, behind 14 popular orchestral 
works, such as Grieg’s Peer Gynt, Rossini’s William 
Tell, and Holst’s The Planets. The illustrations by 
W. Payne, ARCA, cleverly interpret the author's 
meaning. 


Designing for the Stage, by Doris Zinkeisen 
(The Studio, 12/6 net). 

A reprint of Miss Zinkeisen’s admirable work on 

stage design, first published in 1938. The book 


contains invaluable advice for the professional and 
amateur, and is lavishly illustrated in half-tone 


and colour plates. 
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In the News 


Ps: 


CLIVE BROOK and BRENDA BRUCE 


in a scene from Aldous Huxley’s successful play, 


The Gioconda Smile, which will transfer to another 

theatre when the Old Vic Co ompany begins its fifth 

season at the New Theatre on 21st September. 
(Picture by Houston Rogers) 


BRUCE TRENT 


who has been playing the part of Paolo Marinelli 


in Carissima at the Palace Theatre during the 

absence of Lester Ferguson, who has undergone a 

throat operation. Mr. Trent was seen in the West 

End in Dubarry Was A Lady at His Majesty's and 
The Student Prince (Stoll). 


* Reprint of 
the 10iu Edition 


WHO'S WHO 


in the 


THEATRE 


Edited by John Parker. This amazing 
volume is the treasured possession of many 
thousands of theatre lovers. The tenth 
edition has already achieved record sales 
figures—and no wonder! For it contains 
‘over 3,000 biographies, complete London 
Playbills since 1939, detailed seating plans 
of all London theatres, and a wealth of 
interesting information’ concerning © the 
theatre and those connected with it. Those 
who have been unable so far to obtain a 
copy of this valuable book, will be glad to 
know that further supplies of the tenth 
edition are now available. 60/- net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS Lid 
Parker Street, Kingsway, WwC2 


No other liqueur can 
compare with 
Chartreuse, as it is 
the only one that is 
distilled from a secret 
recipe which has 
never been divulged 
and whose distillation 
has been carried on 
by the Carthusian 
Monks of Dauphiné 
since 1605. 


CHARTREUSE 


GREEN OR YELLOW 
try both 


COMPANY MERTING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE: 
FACTORS AFFECTING RECEIPTS | 


The 21st ordinary general meeting of thes 
Associated British Picture Corporation Ltd. 
was held on 29th July in London, Sir Philips 
Warter, the chairman, presiding. | 

The following is an extract from his state-, 
ment circulated with the report and accountss 
for the year to 31st March 1948. | 

The trading profits and sundry income ot 
the group amount to £2,026,110, compared: 
with £3,076,783 for the previous year. Inj 
my review last year I anticipated a down- 
ward tendency in theatre receipts. The falll 
in net takings—that is, after entertainmentt 
tax —as compared with the previous yeart 
was nearly £700,000, and this _ factor,, 
coupled with the increase in expenses which) 
I foreshadowed mainly accounts for the sub-- 
stantial drop in trading profits. | 

The high rate of entertainments tax is ai 
serious adverse factor in present circum-- 
stances. The primary function of the cor-- 
poration is to provide entertainment for the: 


people by exhibition of films. The gross: 
takings at the. corporation’s chain of! 
theatres during the year under review 


amounted to £18,842,321. Of this no less: 
than £6,986,907, equivalent to 374 per cent. 
represents entertainment duty. In these: 
days of diminishing incomes and increased| 
costs of living, it is obvious that entertain-} 
ments tax on its present basis is a serious 
deterrent to the theatres’ gross revenue and 
consequently to successful film production 
in this country. | 


Profit and Dividend 

The net profits of the group applicable to 
the corporation are approximately £442,000) 
lower at £513,901. The distribution on the 
ordinary stock is 224 per cent. 

Reserves and undistributed profits of the 
corporation and its subsidiary companies are) 
£683,812 higher at £4,480,915, which is' 
more than double the amount of the issued. 
ordinary stock. 

The embargo on the shipment of Ameri-| 
can pictures arising from the 75 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on foreign films in Sept. 
1947 gave rise to considerable difficulties 
during the period under review, but by 
making use of films already in the country 
and by the reissue of some of the more not- 
able successes of the past the corporation 
was able to maintain a relatively high 
standard of entertainment. : 

The first British quota percentages fixed 
under the Cinematograph Films Act 1948 
are to be 45 per cent. for first feature films 
and 25 per cent. for supporting programmes 
and these quotas become operative on 1st 
October 1948. It is too early to say what 
effect these high percentages will have on 
the business of the group. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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make-up 


LEICHNER TRIUMPHS 


EVEN Miss Valerie Hobson’s most ardent 

fams were surprised by her beauty in 
her latest generally released film Blanche 
Fury. It was not only the technicolour 
which enhanced her photogenic qualities but 
the new Kamera Klear make-up, which 
photographs more naturally than any make- 
up previously used, that showed the beauty 
of the star’s skin and natural colouring to 
advantage. 

Leichner, in conjunction with the make- 
up experts of the J. Arthur Rank Organisa- 
tion, experimented with Kamera Klear 
in their technicolour venture 
fassy. The film company were most enthu- 
Siastic about results. This film starred 


eS . 
| ee ¥ 


Margaret Lockwood and Patricia Roc, and 


was followed by Blanche Fury in which not 


only Valerie Hobson but her co-star Stewart 
Granger and the whole company used the 
new Kamera Klear base. In The Red Shoes, 


“not yet generally released, the whole ballet 


use the new series of make-up. This is an 
artistic film of rare beauty and stars the 
radiant Moira Shearer. 


(Above): Moira Shearer and Robert Helpmann in 
the brilliant ballet sequence which is the highlight 


ot the Powell-Pressburger Technicolour film The 
Red Shoes. (Left): Joan Greenwood (recently seen 
in the West End in Frenzy) and Stewart Granger 
in the J. Arthur Rank Technicolour film Saraband 
for Dead Lovers. 


I hear that American film circles have 
been impressed by the naturally photo- 
graphic quality of the make-up and visiting 
American stars are thrilled by the cosmetic, 
as they say it obviates use of thick layers 
of make-up which need constant retouching 
and make facial expression difficult. 

Stars who liked the Kamera Klear base 
on the set, started using it for private 
engagements; and now a complete range of 
colours is available for ordinary use. The 
method of application is simple: be sure 
that the skin is perfectly clean and dry, 
then apply Kamera Klear Base sparingly all 
over the face, pat into the skin and then 

(Continued on page 40) 


‘You won’t tell a soul, will you..? 


I’d feel so silly if people knew I used to think 
Pimm’s No. 1 was a kind of typewriter. 
was years ago, of course, when I was completely 
uneducated and couldn’t tell a gin-sling from a 
catapult.” 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, rare liqueurs from 
France and Holland and, of course, a certain something. You add 


PIMM’S No.1 


That 


bottled lemonade and ice 
—and you have the most 
heavenly drink on earth. 
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Established 1830 
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The 1948 List sent post free on receipt 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


"Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) 


(2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


In preparat.on for the Full-Length Play Festival, 
Spring 1949 
TWO PUBLIC LECTURES on 
THE EUROPEAN THEATRE 
1860 — 1912 
will be given by 
Mr. John Allen in 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


at 2.30 p.m on Saturdays 2nd and 9th OCTOBER, 
Admission: 1/- 1948 


For further details of these lectures, and also of 
the ONE-ACT PLAY FESTIVAL, October- 
December 1948, apply to Theatre Director 
(Festival), 28 Commercial Street, E.1. 


SHELACH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL) 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 


Royal 3323 


ee Sn STE 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


*& Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
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Amateur Stage 
T Brighton on 8th, 9th and 10th Octob 
there should be a good attendance | 
members of the National Operatic 

Dramatic Association for the annual gen 
meeting and other events. The program 
includes a reception at the Royal Pavili 
on the Friday evening; followed by a ve 
full day on the Saturday, with its anny 
general meeting at the Royal Pavilion | 
the morning, a coach tour in the afternog 
and the dinner at the Grand Hotel in t 
evening, with some prominent guests. 

the Sunday a golf tournament reaches | 
final stages. | 

Musical societies in particular 
be strongly represented, for beyond dou 
there are some current problems on ft 
operatic side which need ventilating. 

If, as Sir Thomas Beecham said in Augu 
we as a nation are losing our voices, a3 
soon not one in a million of a country | 
listeners will be able to sing, what becom 
of amateur operatic societies? Could t 
forthcoming Brighton conference desire | 
more pregnant debating point? | 

Apt comment on the above, an enth 
siastic letter from the chairman of Horns: 
ODS announces the first amateur producti) 
of Balalaika in southern England at the a 


i 


Scala Theatre on 14th-16th October. 
states: ‘“‘My Members are _ thoroug 
enjoying the most exciting release we ha 
had for some time.’’ A special matinee 
the Saturday for long distance visitors, wil 
author and composer present, carries pr 
concessions for parties of twelve or more. 

The Foyer Society has been formed | 
encourage ‘‘intelligent theatre-going — 
Britain.’”’ Chairman is G. Anthony He 
worth, c/o “‘C’’ Battery Office, Shrapr 
Barracks, Woolwich, SE18, who invites ne 
members. 

Preston DC have left a schoolroom to ta 
over a de-requisitioned hall, which on co 
version, to seat 600, will be renamed t 
Playhouse. 

Hornchurch Repertory Co. have H. 
Fever in hand for September, The Two M: 
Carrolls for October, Rope Enough 1 
November. 

Dunlop DS have a week-end drama schc 
to open their season on 1st-3rd October, wi 
Jupiter Laughs as the first production | 
9th-13th November. 

Four Seasons Theatre Club, Lewishai 
have a total of seven plays in view for ne 
season, opening with Rebecca, See Hi 
They Run and Heaven and Charing Cro 
Mr. Robert Morley is their President. 

Northampton Players have decided up 
The Playboy of the Western World |} 
October, Ghosts in January, and Boy Me 
Givl next April. For a private Sunday pi 
formance of the first act of an original ple 
The Fox Amongst the Grapes, two prof 
sional leads from the local Repertory ( 


\ 


_ Amongst the September teleases 
nnounced by Samuel French Ltd. are 4n 
wnspector Calls (4 m., 3 w.) by J. B. 
Priestley; Fools Rush In (3 m., 5 w.) by 
Kenneth Horne; Lady From Edinburgh (4 
., 5 w.) by Aimee Stewart and Arthur 
Rose; Outrageous Fortune (10 m., 4 w.) by 
‘Ben Travers. All above have one set, except 
the last, which requires three. Acting 
editions of all, 4/- net. 


Publications Received 


Will! by John Hone. 1 Act. 
Gm, 2w. 1/6: 


Hey, Will! 


4 he Goede ee by Neil Grant. 1 Act. 3 

; , dw. 1/6: 

Bales oy. by Neil Grant: 1 Act.” 1 m., 
4w. 1/6: 


Fluffy, by Neil Grant. 1 Act. 1 m., 4w. 1/6. 
Our Tommy, by Joe Corrie. 1 Act. 3 m., 
Sew. seeds Gl. 

The Frog Prince, by Harcourt Williams. 1 
Act, for children. 3 m., 1 w. 1/6. 
All above acting editions from Samuel 

French Ltd. 


’ [ARAVANS — Beautiful Raven Arcadian, also 
; Raven Viceroy, both end kitchens. Coal, gas, 
électric. Polished maple. Interior lavatory. Un- 
equalled value. Large variety other 1948 models 
from £350. Delivery anywhere. Deferred terms.— 
TRENTR Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. Always open. 
ENTRAL LONDON AMATEUR COMPANY, 
playing London and Home Counties, travelling 
expenses paid, requires experienced acting members, 
including ‘‘character’’ actress, season commencing 
September.—Write : Box No. 271 
TOR SALE— Theatre World. Bound, 42/43, 44/45. 
Unbound, 46. Offers?—Jay, Playhouse, Oxford. 
LAY PICTORIAL, Nos. 41-338. Beautifully bound 
in maroon and green in 25 yolumes,. Perfect 
Be ition as new. Sacrifice £15.—Box No. 270. 
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UALIFIED MASSEUSE visits by appointment. 
Ring HAM. 4341. 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 


TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Principal : Pamela Chapman, LRAM, MRST 
Intensive Two Year Full-Time Training 
Course for the Stage and Teachers of Speech 
and Drama. Special Evening Drama Course 
available for part-time Students, also Private 
Tuition and Classes for individual subjects. 


| NEW THREE ACT PLAYS 
| “MAN AMONG WOMEN’’ 


by Norman Holland 3m.5w. 


The Man who kissed his Wife 
by Donald Buckley 5 m. 6 w. 


** MIRANDA” 


by Peter Blackmore 3m. 5 w. 


'**RETURN TO BEDLAM”’ 


3m. 3w. 


by Roy Russell 
Copies of plays sent on approval 


_H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WC1 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 


SATURDAYS WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


PLAYS 


includ 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER 4f 6m 1 set 
“Thrills and suspense ’’—The Star 
“Never a dull moment ’’—News Chronicle 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 11m 3f1 set 
The Brilliant Comedy Hit 
ANOTHER noe STORY LADIES IN RETIREMENT 
5f 6m1s 1m 6f 1 set 
PINK STRING ‘AND SEALING THE MAN WHO CAME TO 
WAX 4m 5f 1 set DINNER 9f 16m 1 set 
FRIEDA 5m 4f 1 set GREAT DAY 3m 11f 1 set 
JUNIOR MISS 1 set 6f 13m DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD 
(many M parts doubled) 3m 5f 1 set 
ONE ACT PLAYS— 
EXPERT EVIDENCE 3m 2f BEYOND 1f 3m 
LAKE OF DARKNESS 2m 2f | ROUGH JUSTICE 8f 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET °- LONDON, W1 


available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD,R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 


IMPORTANT 
Whatever part you have to play, it will be better 
if you have studied 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION 
MOVEMENT, & ACTING TECHNIQUE 


SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS 
Acting, Singing, Fencing 
INTERVIEWS 


For Autumn casting now being held. 
attention, given 


Individual 


STUDIO THEATRE 


Tel. BAYswater 5216 


10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Patong { Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


1,300,030 ——_ 


‘THE Largest Orders ever placed for reserved tickets—for 
the 1948 Olympic Games—were produced at short notice 
and delivered on time by SKELTONS, who will be pleased 
to handle your ticket requirements. SKELTONS tickets 
are famous for LEGIBLE Numbers and clean printing on 
better paper. Phone: Riverside 4481 


SKELTONS 


Theatre Ticket Producers to the Theatre World 
Dept. ‘‘A,’”’ 283-285 King Street, Hammersmith, W6 


PALACE THEATRE (Gerrard 6834) 
Mon., Tues., Thurs. and Fri. at 7.0 
Wednesday and Saturday at 5.15 and 8.15 
LEE EPHRAIM’S Musical Romance 


“ CARISSIMA ” 


with LESTER FERGUSON - SHIRL CONWAY - ELIZABETH 
THEILMANN - PETER HADDON - HANNAH WATT 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
West Street Shaftesbury Avenue (TEM 1171) 
Evenings 7.0 Matinees Tues. Sat. 2.30 


“LITTLE LAMBS EAT IVY” 


b 
NOEL LANGLEY 
Produced by CHARLES HICKMAN 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


1948-1949 Season 


Opening September 29th 
Programme available at Box Office 


STRAND THEATRE 


Aldwych, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2660, 4143 
Evenings at 7 o’clock Mats. Tues. & Thur. at 2.30 
YOLANDE DONLAN 
in NOEL LANGLEY‘S 


‘““CAGE ME A PEACOCK” 


A New Musical 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECi 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


The Governors of Sadler's Wells in conjunction 
with the Arts Council present 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


For 2 weeks commencing 6 September 
Booking opens 23 August 


The Beggars Opera 


September 6, 7,9, 11, 14, 15, 17 and 18 


Albert Herring 


September 8, 10, 13 and 16 
Conductors: Benjamin BRITTEN Ivan CLAYTON 


The Sadler’s Wells Opera Season 1948-9 will open 

Monday 27 Sept. at 7 o’clock with COSI FAN TUTTI 

Booking opens 13 Sept. Repertoire to be announced 
at later date 


SALVAGE YOUR WASTE PAPER 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE CONTINUES AND 
IT 1S MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY TO 


SALVAGE EVERY POUND OF WASTE 

PAPER TO SAVE DOLLARS. AN URGENT 

APPEAL IS MADE TO ALL TO HELP IN 
THIS VITAL NATIONAL EFFORT. 


apply powder as usual. The foundati 
cream disappears but leaves the skin lo 
ing fresh and natural. It is perfect 
suitable for all types of complexion and_ 
produced in four shades: Blonde Fa 
Blonde Dark, Brunette Fair, and Brunet 
Dark. A new range of Leichner lipstic: 
have been created to tone with the make-t 
and once applied, the face will remain at } 
best for many hours. One. of this range w 
specially blended for Valerie Hobson at 
is named Rose Valerie, the remainder beii 
Coral Rose, Crimson Rose, Suntan Ros 
Peony Rose and Purple Rose (the last ty 
being mainly for evening wear). 
Two particularly difficult colourings w 
commissioned of Leichnerr for Scott of t 
Antarctic and Blue Lagoon. The el 
named, featuring John Mills and Har 
Warrender, a film of exceptional  scer 
beauty, presented lighting difficult# 
because of the reflection from snow. 
For Blue Lagoon, and for Jean Simmo) 
and Donald Houston in particular, a Sunté 
cream was produced in Kamera Klear mak 
up which was not only effective from t} 
photographic point of view but on locatia 
in the Fiji Islands was found to be a pr 
tective covering from the sun. It is all 
impervious to sea water, but easily remove 
by washing in warm soapy water. The | 
Arthur Rank Oranisation were so keen ¢ 
this cream that they persuaded Leichner | 
put it on the market for the ordinary publ 
It is in two shades, Blonde and Brunette, 
5/10 a tube and is named Island Tan. : 
Stage stars and amateurs will be interest 
to hear that a range of Kamera Klear mak 
up has been produced for stage work. Tel 
vision, a particularly intricate medium 
far as make-up is concerned, also has 1 
own range in the Kamera Klear series. 


Performance by PARADA 
FPRARADA Repertory Company, compos 
of students specially trained for repe 
tory work at the Highgate branch of t 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, perform 
Tchekov’s The Three Sisters on 22nd Jul 
The attempt was worthy, but the rest 
was disappointing to one who _ possib 
expected too much from our premier dram 
tic academy. The programme described T 
Three Sisters as by Henrik Ibsen and h 
been corrected by hand, thus displaying 
symptom and a warning. At least th 
knew it was a foreign work and very forei 
they made it seem, foreign alike to reali 
and poetry. The players had the suppc 
of their own confidence and good memc 
and the esoterically evoked applause, 
times, of a very friendly audience. O 
wonders what kind of repertory work 1 
training is aimed at. If the students < 
intended for such serious work as we ha 
recently seen in the Festival at St. Jame 
Theatre they have a long way to go. 
H.G.M, 


) APOLLO 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD Show! 


‘THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE” 


A new Farce by John Dighton 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment’‘—Tatler |, 


**A LA CARTE”? 


A New Revue j 
By Alan Melville Music by Charles Zwar 


HERMIONE HENRY 
BADDELEY KENDALL 


eich Salis ie 


CRITERION 


by arrangement with Bronson Albery 


j “The Show of the Year’’ Daily Herald 

‘ YVONNE ARNAUD a CHARLES VICTOR Evenings at 7.0 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 

4 at the SAVOY THEATRE (Tem 8888 
! “TRAVELLER'S JOY” 
4 A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 

SS VAUDEVILLE Strand {sr 

i : ° Evgs.7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 

: Tennent Productions Ltd A. E. MATTHEWS  MARJORIE FIELDING 

4 In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain THE CH ILTERN HUN j 
DREDS | 
4 GARRICK by Douglas Home 
P| A Company of Four Production Produced by Colin Chandler 

f BASIL SYDNEY JOYCE REDMAN 

j 


in 


j *“CRIME PASSIONNEL ” FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


by Jean-Paul Sartre Announcements of Productions of the 


} cose ARTS THEATRE 


A Company of Four Production 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 


JOSEPH CALLEIA NARGALO GILLMORE Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 
in 

“ALL MY SONS” ARTS THEATRE 
a by Arthur Miller GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 3334) 
| HAYMARKET 

HErEN HAYES HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) | 
| Ki ERIE” ‘“ STARLIGHT ROOF ’”’ 
| «6 
1. THE GLASS MENAG Vie Oliver Pat Kirkwood 
| By Tennessee Williams Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Directed by John Gielgud Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 

LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
¥ A Company of Four-Production Twice Nightly at 6 and 8.30 Mat. Wed. 2.40 
M(Closed during Aug. for repairs) Re-opening 1 Sept. with :- AUGUST 30th For Tig Weeks 
_ AN ENGLISH SUMMER DINAH SHORE 

os A play of the Battle of Britain See BETTY HUTTON. Weeks 


By Ronald Adam 


= PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 

| THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE - Evenings 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 and 8.15 

‘te The Theatre Guild presents é Val Parnell presents the Dance Sensation of America 
“OKLAHOMA!” KATHERINE DUNHAM 


Her Dancers & Musicians in 


Ropers spccond ree) ‘A CARIBBEAN RHAPSODY”? 


f | Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE _ 
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